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The  Blind  in  Cleveland 


The  presence  in  a community  of  several  hundred  blind  people 
introduces  problems  little  realized  by  the  average  citizen.  The 
heavy  handicap  of  blindness  is  often  accompanied  by  other 
limitations,  physical  and  mental.  In  order  to  equalize  the  chances 
of  a blind  individual  with  his  more  fortunate  brothers,  an  organ- 
ization devoted  to  his  special  problems  is  needed.  Cleveland  was 
among  the  hrst  cities  of  the  country  to  attempt  to  fill  the  need  by 
establishing  a society  to  promote  the  interests  of  all  its  blind,  rich 
and  poor.  Starting  in  1906  and  continuing  without  interruption, 
the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  has  consistently  sought  oppor- 
tunities for  service  to  the  blind  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  With 
the  willingness  to  seek  opportunities  it  was  not  difficult  to  bring 
together  the  Society  and  those  it  sought  to  aid.  One  of  the  tragedies 
of  blindness  is  that  of  enforced  passivity,  and  the  majority  of  those 
who  lose  their  sight  dare  do  nothing  but  wait  for  help.  Help, 
wisely  given,  based  on  accumulated  experience,  has  been  the  first 
object  sought.  This  means  continuous  friendly  contact  with  a more 
or  less  permanent  group  of  people  and  frequently  it  means  a long 
process  of  mental  rehabilitation.  It  is  a large  problem  made  up  of 
just  as  many  individual  problems  as  there  are  blind  to  serve. 


The  Problem  — Its  Size 

In  the  United  States  there  are  623  blind  persons  per  million  of 
population,  which  proportion  is  larger  than  in  a few  countries ; 
Canada,  for  instance,  has  but  449  per  million,  while  Xew  Zealand 
has  478.  At  the  other  extreme  are  appalling  totals  in  China,  India 
and  Eg}-pt,  which  latter  country  has  13,251  blind  out  of  every 
million  people.  The  figures  for  the  United  States  show  one  blind 
person  for  every  1.605  of  the  population  and  by  this  standard 
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Cleveland  has  a somewhat  lower  percentage  than  other  parts  of  the 
country.  July  1,  1924,  the  lists  of  the  Society  for  the  Blind  con- 
tained 604  names,  being  all  those  in  greater  Cleveland  either  totally 
or  vtry  nearly  blind.  Of  this  number  64  are  under  20  years  of  age. 

The  Problem  — Its  Nature 

The  median  age  of  the  general  population  is  24  years,  while 
that  of  the  blind  is  59  years.  Thus  it  will  be  realized  that  the 
problems  of  blindness  are  often  complicated  by  the  infirmities  of 
advancing  age.  Also  of  the  604  Cleveland  blind,  30  are  definitely 
feeble  minded  and  this  condition  plus  lack  of  sight  makes  improve- 
ment almost  an  impossibility.  There  is  no  home  for  the  blind  in 
Cleveland,  and  the  604  individuals  without  sight  are  scattered 
throughout  the  community  precisely  as  they  would  be  if  they  could 
see. 

Where  they  A large  proportion  live  with  their  families  or  relatives,  while 
many  board,  and  62  are  in  the  following  institutions : 


Warrensville  Infirmarv  35 — insane  10 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor 10 

Orthodox  Jewish  Home 4 

State  Hospital  for  Insane 3 

Eliza  Jennings  Home  for  Incurables.  . . 3 

Altenheim 1 

Baptist  Home  1 

Trinity  Episcopal  Home 1 

Dorcas  Home  for  Invalids 1 

Home  for  Aged  Welsh 1 

Salvation  Army  Home 1 

Carmelite  Convent  1 

Total 62 
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No  blind  person  at  the  Infirmary  is  physically  and  mentally  fit 
for  employment  outside.  Twenty-two  blind  men  occupy  a clean 
cheery  ward  by  themselves  and  are  constantly  supplied  with  fresh 
reading  matter,  new  victrola  records  and  needed  clothing  by  the 
Society  for  the  Blind.  A recent  gift  of  a radio  for  this  ward  has 
brought  happiness  to  all  the  inmates,  who  are  not  only  in  physical 
darkness,  but  whose  knowledge  of  the  happenings  in  the  world 
outside  is  necessarily  limited.  Arrangements  are  made  with  a 
high  type  cripple — not  blind — who  also  lives  in  the  ward,  to  read 
aloud  for  several  hours  each  day.  In  addition  he  writes  for  the 
men  and  performs  other  services.  teacher  from  the  Society 
gives  instruction  in  Braille  and  Moon  to  those  able  to  learn,  and 
entertainments  are  given  several  times  each  year.* 

The  problems  of  the  500  blind  who  are  not  feeble  minded  and 
not  in  institutions,  are  the  problems  of  any  like  number  of  the 
general  population  but  with  the  added  difficulty  and  complication 
of  blindness.  Because  of  this  difficulty,  certain  services  must  be 
rendered  to  many  blind,  to  assist  them  over  the  hard  places  in  life, 
and  to  teach  them  their  own  possibilities. 

The  question  of  educating  the  families  of  the  blind  to  take  a 
helpful  attitude  toward  the  handicapped  member  is  a very  real  one, 
while  an  important  phase  of  organized  work  is  that  of  teaching  thf' 
public  what  the  blind  are  capable  of  doing. 

The  Problem  — H ow  It  Is  Met 

Education 

Cleveland  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  country  to  start  classes 
for  the  blind  in  the  public  schools  and  the  development  of  this  work 

*For  description  of  work  performed  by  certain  blind  inmates  at  the 
Infirmary,  see  Industrial  Work,  page  14. 
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under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  has  put  his  name  high 
among  those  who  have  made  permanent  contributions  to  the  cause. ^ 

The  report  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Schools  for  1923-24  shows  that  seven  Braille  readers  were 
added  to  the  enrollment  in  the  public  school  classes  for  the  blind, 
making  a total  of  36  pupils  in  these  classes. 

Classes  for  the  blind  are  maintained  in  three  different  school 
buildings  and  the  pupils  compete  with  the  seeing  pupils  and  enter 
into  the  school  activities  of  their  building.  One  blind  boy  who 
entered  the  classes  in  1913  graduated  from  High  School  in  June, 
1924,  at  the  age  of  17,  having  completed  the  12  grades  of  public- 
school  work  in  llj4  years.  Another  boy,  who  became  blind  at 
the  age  of  14,  graduated  from  High  School  as  valedictorian  of  his 
class. 

The  number  of  blind  pupils  in  proportion  to  the  school  enroll- 
ment has  decreased  since  these  classes  were  organized,  thus  showing 
the  effectiveness  of  preventive  measures  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
Some  children  formerly  classed  with  Braille  readers,  or  sent  to 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  order  to  receive  an  education,  are  now 
placed  in  Sight  Saving  classes ; while  the  work  of  the  nurses  and 
public  health  stations  in  preventing  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  has 
removed  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  juvenile  blindness. 

Pre-school  work  is  carried  on  in  the  home  of  every  normal  blind 
child  by  a visiting  teacher  in  order  that  the  child  may  enter  school 
without  the  additional  handicaps  due  to  the  formation  of  bad 
“blindisms,”  the  effects  of  ignorance  or  neglected  training. 

The  public  school  aims  to  give  the  blind  boy  or  girl  an  education 
in  every  way  equivalent  to  that  of  the  seeing  boy  or  girl,  and  to 
place  emphasis  upon  all  the  special  training  which  is  absolutely 

*After  directing  the  Department  for  the  Blind  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools  for  fourteen  years,  Mr.  Irwin  was  made  Research  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  with  headquarters  in  New  York. 
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Mr.  Caesar  A.  Grasselli 
who  in  1919  presented  his  former  home  to  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
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essential  in  assisting  the  blind  person  to  compete  with  seeing  persons 
in  a normal  way. 

xA.  teacher  on  the  staff  of  the  Society  for  the  Blind  gives  instruction 
in  Braille  and  Moon  types,  also  in  typewriting,  pencil  writing,  etc. 
This  is  done  in  the  homes,  at  Grasselli  House  and  in  several  institu- 
tions where  blind  people  live.  The  teacher  is  in  constant  touch 
with  the  Librarian  for  the  Blind  at  the  Public  Library,  examining 
the  new  books  as  they  come  in  and  advising  her  pupils  as  to  their 
reading.  It  has  been  found  by  long  experience  that  some  blind 
readers  need  constant  stimulation  to  put  into  practice  that  which 
they  have  learned  at  considerable  effort.  The  Public  Library  for 
the  Blind  contains  2,500  volumes  which  are  distributed  not  only 
in  the  city  but  throughout  the  state  and  adjoining  states.  The 
Social  Service  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Blind  makes  an 
annual  contribution  for  the  purchase  of  additional  books. 

The  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind  was  formed  in  1910 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  books  in  raised  type,  as  the  scarcity  of 
good  literature  has  always  been  one  of  the  trials  of  intelligent  blind 
people.  These  books  are  necessarily  so  expensive  that  few  blind 
people  are  in  position  to  buy  them,  so  the  libraries  of  Cleveland 
and  elsewhere  have  always  constituted  the  principal  patrons  of  the 
Howe  Publishing  Society.  These  libraries  all  lend  their  books  to 
blind  persons  in  any  part  of  the  country  and  postal  authorities 
cooperate  by  carrying  these  volumes  free  of  charge.  The  literature 
to  be  published  is  chosen  with  great  care  by  a committee  of  li- 
brarians familiar  with  the  taste  of  blind  people  of  all  classes.  A 
Juvenile  Magazine  is  issued  monthly,  free  of  charge,  to  Cleveland 
blind  children. 

The  three  clubs  which  meet  regularly  at  Grasselli  House  are  ad- 
dressed from  time  to  time  by  the  best  speakers  obtainable.  Some- 
times it  is  a returned  traveler  from  India,  Africa  or  the  land  of 
the  midnight  sun.  Again  it  may  the  regional  director  of  the 
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Federal  Reserve  Bank  with  a comprehensive  description  of  this 
great  banking  system. 

The  club  of  young  women  enjoyed  a course  of  weekly  lectures 
on  health,  hygiene,  the  selection  of  suitable  clothing,  care  of  the 
hair,  etc.  This  course  lasted  through  an  entire  season. 

During  any  season  many  tickets  are  distributed  among  the  blind, 
the  number  in  1923  being  890.  These  enable  the  blind  to  attend 
all  manner  of  entertainments,  lectures,  concerts  and  the  best  theat- 
rical performances. 

In  common  with  their  sighted  friends,  blind  people  profit  greatly 
by  social  experience.  The  presentation  in  1919  by  Mr.  Caesar  A. 
Grasselli  of  his  former  home,  has  made  possible  social  opportunities 
of  many  kinds. 

This  house  standing  on  a large  corner  lot,  contains  32  rooms, 
five  of  which  are  used  as  offices.  The  former  garage  has  been 
remodeled  into  a recreation  building  named  Van  Duzer  Hall  after 
a much  loved  worker  for  the  blind,  now  deceased.  This  hall  has 
a dancing  floor  30x54  ft.  and  is  used  for  dances,  meetings,  plays 
and  conventions. 

The  house  is  equipped  with  a fine  piano,  victrola  and  radio  set, 
the  two  latter  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Grasselli. 

A modern  fire  proof  two  story  and  basement  broom  shop  40x80 
ft.  occupies  the  rear  of  the  lot,  which  is  on  a cross  town  line  and 
very  close  to  a main  line  leading  to  the  down  town  section  which 
can  be  reached  in  twelve  minutes  on  the  street  car. 

Three  clubs  meet  regularly  at  Grasselli  House.  The  Men’s  Read- 
ing Club  has  twenty-five  members  and  often  an  attendance  of 
twenty,  as  all  are  brought  and  taken  home  in  automobiles.  These 
men  are  elderly  and  unemployed  and  look  forward  with  keenest 
pleasure  to  their  meetings  every  other  Monday  afternoon.  A similar 
club  meets  on  the  alternate  Mondays  in  Lakewood,  a part  of  the 
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Grasselli  House  and  the  Broom  Shop  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind.  The  Recreation 
Hall  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  house  does  not  appear  in  the  picture 


city  far  removed  from  Grasselli  House.  A third  group  is  forming 
to  meet  in  still  another  section. 

The  Criterion  Club  meets  every  Tuesday  evening,  coming  to 
Crasselli  House  for  supper.  Its  members  are  the  active,  employed 
blind  men  and  the  club  has  many  activities.  Their  bi-monthly 
dances  are  happy  occasions,  furnishing  both  exercise  and  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  needed  poise.  Dancing  partners  are  secured  from 
the  various  nursing  groups  of  the  city.  The  club  also  has  a glee 
club  and  a dramatic  association,  which  recently  produced  a play 
in  which  all  the  parts  were  taken  by  blind  nien,  two  of  whom  took 
women’s  parts. 

Once  a month  speakers  are  introduced  to  talk  on  topics  of  general 
interest."^' 

The  Optimist  Club  was  organized  in  1914  and  has  held  weeklv 
meetings  ever  since.  Its  members  are  the  active,  ambitious  blind 
women  who  come  to  Crasselli  House  from  their  homes  and  their 
various  places  of  employment.  They  have  a simple  supper  after 
which  the  program  is  varied,  some  evenings  being  devoted  to  dancing, 
others  to  singing,  reading  and  dramatic  work.  They  have  given 
four  plays  and  illustrations  from  their  latest  one  appear  opposite 
pages  17  and  23.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  Optimists 
are  engaged  in  the  following  occupations  : home  makers,  assistant  in 
day  nursery,  dictaphone  operators,  story  telling,  amateur  dramatic 
work,  teaching,  factory  work,  massage  and  professional  singing. 
Seven  are  married  to  seeing  men.  two  to  men  with  partial  sight, 
and  three  to  blind  men.  Nearly  all  are  proficient  in  some  form 
of  hand  work  and  earn  extra  money  in  this  way. 

Both  the  Criterion  and  Optimist  Clubs  are  of  great  assistance 
to  the  stall  of  the  Society,  making  calls  on  newly  blinded  or  dis- 
couraged individuals,  inducing  them  to  share  the  good  times, 

*See  Education,  page  8. 
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Educating 
the  Public 


musical  opportunities,  etc.,  and  inspiring  them  to  make  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  develop  their  abilities  to  the  utmost.  It  should  be 
the  constant  effort  of  those  working  with  the  blind  to  foster  pride 
in  their  personal  appearance.  No  expense  or  work  should  be  spared 
by  the  friendly  adviser,  as  the  chances  both  social  and  industrial, 
are  far  greater  for  the  person  of  attractive  looks  and  manners. 

The  handicap  of  blindness  seems  such  a hopeless  one  to  most 
people,  that  an  important  function  of  organized  work  for  the  blind 
must  always  be  to  inform  the  public  as  to  the  possibilities  of  those 
without  sight.  The  first  step  should  be  to  take  from  the  streets 
all  those  who  trade  on  their  handicap.  One  man  with  the  sign 
“Blind”  on  his  hat  and  offering  shoe  laces  on  a busy  corner,  confirms 
the  idea  of  uselessness,  so  long  associated  with  the  blind.  The 
passerby  drops  a dime,  refuses  the  shoe  laces  and  mutters,  “It  must 
be  awful  to  be  blind,”  having  no  knowledge  of  the  scores  or  even 
hundreds  of  blind  who  are  doing  real  work  in  his  own  city.  The 
newspapers  are  all  too  ready  to  make  a “sob  story”  out  of  the 
poor  blind  man  shivering  on  a windy  corner,  not  realizing  that  he 
has  refused  honest  work,  at  which,  to  be  sure,  he  would  not  reap 
the  harvest  which  the  sentimental  pity  of  the  passing  crowd 
produces. 

Opportunities  for  presenting  the  modern  trend  in  work  for  the 
blind  to  clubs,  churches,  lodges  and  schools  should  be  sought,  films 
shown,  demonstrations  with  blind  workers  given,  and  in  short, 
every  effort  made  to  induce  the  public  to  judge  the  blind  fairly,  on 
their  merits. 

Employment 

The  Cleveland  slogan  of  “No  employable  blind  person  without  a 
good  job”  fails  of  fulfillment  in  times  of  industrial  depression.  It 
is  encouraging  to  note,  however,  in  how  many  instances  the  blind 
worker  is  the  last  to  be  laid  off.* 

*See  Appendix  for  letters  from  employers  of  blind. 
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On  the  staff  of  the  Society  for  the  Blind  is  an  Employment  Sec- 
retary who  gives  full  time  to  the  placement  and  replacement  of 
blind  workers,  to  arranging  for  training  where  advisable,  to  research 
as  to  further  possibilities  and  to  vocational  advice  and  direction. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  Society  to  have  in  this  position  a person  trained 
in  both  case  work  and  employment.  In  the  study  which  is  made  of 
each  blind  individual,  the  question  of  possible  employment  is  a 
vital  one. 

For  the  group  who  need  both  occupation  and  income,  yet  must 
remain  at  home,  work  must  be  supplied,  training  given,  and  mar- 
keting of  finished  products  arranged  for.  In  the  case  of  women 
so  situated,  Cleveland  benefits  by  its  opportunity  to  make  use  of 
the  machinery  of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  which  sends 
raw  materials  to  blind  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  Cleveland 
included.  All  planning  and  cutting  is  done  at  the  Commission’s 
headquarters  in  Columbus  and  full  directions  accompany  each  pack- 
age. The  finished  articles  are  returned  to  Columbus  to  be  prepared 
for  sale  and  are  then  redistributed  to  the  various  cities  of  the  state 
where  departments  for  the  blind  are  maintained  in  leading  stores. 
Space  is  donated  by  the  firms,  and  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  are 
paid  by  the  Commission,  but  the  matter  of  patronage  for  the  de- 
partments is  largely  left  to  the  agencies  for  the  blind,  in  the  various 
cities  where  such  departments  are  maintained.  In  all  parts  of 
Ohio,  the  women’s  clubs  are  active  in  promoting  the  sale  of  blind 
made  goods.  Forty  Cleveland  women  are  working  on  materials 
supplied  by  the  State  Commission  and  are  paid  as  soon  as  articles 
are  accepted.  In  addition,  the  following  articles  are  being  made  by 
both  men  and  women  in  their  homes  under  direct  supervision  of 
the  local  Society:  hearth  brushes,  various  styles  of  baskets,  netted 
fringe,  small  hammocks  for  weighing  infants,  chair  seats,  cord 
necklaces,  while  one  woman,  very  nearly  blind,  is  earning  a fair 
amount  by  selling  orange  and  grape  fruit  marmalade  of  her  own 
making. 
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Industrial  work  is  done  to  a limited  extent  by  some  of  the 
blind  inmates  of  the  Infirmary.  Rug  and  linen  weaving  by  men, 
toy  making  (by  a man  with  some  sight)  and  the  preparation  of  the 
rags  for  the  weaving,  by  blind  women,  are  the  occupations  at  the 
present  time.  By  mutual  arrangement  the  director  of  the  occupa- 
tional shop  conducted  by  the  Association  for  the  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled supervises  the  work  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  her  own  pupils  at 
the  Infirmary. 

Blind  men  and  women  who  are  able  and  anxious  to  earn  their 
living — or  part  of  it — outside  their  homes,  must  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  Those  who  can  work  only  in  a more  or  less  sheltered 
industry,  such  as  a shop  especially  for  the  blind,  constitute  the 
smaller  class,  while  the  balance  are  those  whose  health  and  ability 
enables  them  to  work  in  competition  with  the  seeing. 

The  weaving  of  more  elaborate  linens  was  one  of  the  earliest 
industrial  ventures  of  the  Society.  After  several  years  of  efifort 
along  this  line,  the  workers  were  put  onto  simpler  and  less  expen- 
sive articles,  or  were  helped  to  find  work  other  than  weaving  which 
would  pay  just  as  well. 

The  materials  required  for  weaving  the  handsome  linens  were 
very  costly,  the  articles  when  unsold  depreciated  as  they  became 
soiled  and  mussed,  and  it  was  found  that  just  as  much  could  be 
earned  by  making  articles  which  were  in  constant  demand. 

Rug  weaving  and  chair  seating  were  also  formerly  done  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Society,  but  at  the  present  time  the 
chair  caning  is  done  in  the  homes  of  the  workers,  while  the  rug 
weavers  are  employed  at  other  occupations. 

The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  has  maintained  a broom 
shop  ever  since  1909.  Its  workers  have  rarely  numbered  more 
than  twenty,  as  every  possible  efifort  has  been  made  to  place  blind 
men  in  regular  industry.  The  broom  shop  was  opened  in  Novem- 
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ber,  1909,  and  the  following  year  the  total  sales  amounted  to  SI  ,21 7. 
In  thirteen  years  the  business  has  grown  until  in  1923  the  sales 
were  S58,628.00.  The  men  work  on  piece  and  day  rates  and  the 
average  weekly  pay  (not  including  that  of  the  near  blind  foreman) 
during  January,  1924,  was  vS18.65.  Only  a small  percent  of  the 
brooms  manufactured  in  1923  were  house  brooms,  as  the  policy  of 
the  shop  has  always  been  to  sell  shop  or  warehouse  brooms  direct 
to  the  users.  The  blind  worker  earns  more  money  on  shop  brooms 
where  nicety  of  hnish  is  not  essential.  The  broom  shop  serves 
several  purposes,  one  of  which  is  that  of  a testing  place  for  untried 
workers.  It  also  is  a place  of  employment  for  men  suitering  from 
a double  handicap,  and  it  serves  as  a splendid  advertisement  to  an 
always  skeptical  public.  Some  house  brooms  are  distributed  by 
two  near  blind  men  but  all  grades  of  brooms  are  sold  through  the 
office  by  means  of  the  telephone,  sales  letters  and  through  the 
eltorts  of  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  Society. 


Physical  conditions  in  the  new  shop  are  of  the  best,  while  only 
modern  power  machinery  is  used.  The  men  are  given  one  week’s 
vacation  with  full  pay  in  the  summer  and  half  a week  at  Christmas 
time.  A hne  spirit  of  harmony  prevails  and  visitors  invariably 
speak  of  the  cheerfulness  which  is  evident  to  all. 

In  1913  the  lirst  blind  man  was  placed  in  a Cleveland  f actor v 
side  by  side  with  sighted  workers.  He  did  hand  nutting  of  bolts 
and  gave  satisfaction  for  two  years  when  he  left  voluntarily.  Since 
that  time  literally  hundreds  of  factory  placements  have  been  made. 

Three  questions  are  nearly  always  raised  when  the  matter  of 
employing  blind  labor  is  brought  to  a concern  for  the  first  time. 
One  is  the  danger  of  accident.  A large  percentage  of  Cleveland 
factories  carry  State  insurance,  but  many  insuring  with  private 
companies  are  interested  to  experiment  with  blind  workers.  In 
1919  the  following  modification  was  made  in  the  Ohio  law:  *‘Xo 

agreement  by  an  employee  to  waive  his  rights  to  compensation 
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A member  of  the  Optimist  Club  in  the  part  of  an 
old  lady  in  a recent  play 


under  this  act  shall  be  valid,  except  that  an  employee  who  is  blind 
may  waive  the  compensation  that  may  become  due  him  for  injury 
or  disability  in  cases  where  such  injury  or  disability  may  be  di- 
rectly caused  by  or  due  to  his  blindness.  The  Industrial  Com- 

mission of  Ohio  may  adopt  and  enforce  rules  governing  the  em- 
ployment of  such  persons  and  the  inspection  of  their  places  of 
employment.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  a few  concerns  employing  blind 
workers  have  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  escape  pay- 
ing compensation  for  possible  injury.  The  blind  man  is  easily  the 
most  careful  in  the  entire  plant,  as  loss  of  sight  has  doubled  his 

caution,  and  as  a result  there  have  been  no  accidents  so  far.  As 

employers  become  educated  to  consider  a man  according  to  what  he 
has  left  rather  than  by  what  he  has  lost,  people  with  handicaps 
will  not  find  it  so  difficult  to  obtain  work. 

The  second  query  raised  is  the  one  as  to  production.  The  person 
having  the  responsibility  of  fitting  the  blind  man  into  his  job  must 
not  only  be  familiar  with  labor  conditions,  but  must  know  blindness, 
its  splendid  possibilities  as  well  as  its  painful  limitations.  Wdien 
the  blind  man’s  production  is  up  to  normal  it  is  because  most  careful 
selection  has  been  made,  first  of  the  job  for  the  man  and  then  of 
the  man  for  the  job.  A general  error  of  the  uninformed  public  is 
to  consider  that  blind  people  have  traits  in  common,  owing  to  a com- 
mon handicap.  When  the  employer  realizes  that  their  abilities  are 
as  varied  as  possible,  and  when  he  has  been  shown  that  lack  of 
sight  is  no  hindrance  on  certain  operations,  he  is  willing  to  try  one 
worker  after  another  until  the  right  person  is  found. 

The  third  question  raised  is  as  to  transportation.  “But  how  in 
the  world  will  he  get  here?”  asks  the  skeptical  employer.  Here 
again  the  skill  of  the  placement  agent  must  be  shown.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  place  the  workers  in  shops  accessible  from  their 
homes,  and  while  most  of  the  blind  men  and  some  of  the  women 
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go  to  and  from  work  alone,  in  some  instances  this  is  impracticable. 
There  are  several  ways  of  handling  this  difficulty.  Sometimes 
another  member  of  the  family  is  placed  in  the  same  shop,  or  search 
is  made  throughout  the  factory  for  an  employee  who  lives  near  the 
blind  person’s  home  and  can  act  as  guide.  In  several  cases  the 
entire  family  has  been  moved  near  the  factory.* 

After  taking  the  regular  preparatory  training,  young  blind  people 
who  are  good  spellers,  may  become  successful  dictaphone  operators. 
The  pay  is  fairly  good  and  working  conditions  for  the  most  part 
agreeable.  Five  young  blind  women  are  so  employed  in  Cleveland 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Society  for  the  Blind  has  no  supervision  over  the  blind  piano 
tuners  but  tries  in  every  way  to  increase  their  patronage.  A per- 
manent advertisement  is  carried  in  the  classified  list  in  the  telephone 
book,  and  by  every  means,  the  public  is  urged  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  office  of  the  Society  when  tuning  is  needed.  Blind  men  tune  the 
pianos  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Cleveland  and  suburbs. 
Four  of  the  fourteen  tuners  have  regular  positions  in  piano  stores 
and  the  balance  depend  on  school  and  private  trade. 

Some  blind  people  earn  their  living  regluarly  at  selling  while  others 
only  turn  to  it  in  times  when  their  regular  work  is  not  possible.  The 
operation  of  small  stands  either  in  shops  or  in  favorable  locations 
on  the  streets  has  been  found  to  be  practicable  and  lucrative  for  a 
blind  man.  Such  a stand  is  shown  in  the  illustration  opposite  page 
29.  The  young  man  who  runs  it  is  totally  blind  and  has  had  no 
sighted  help.  He  is  well  pleased  with  the  business,  and  the  firm  in 
whose  shop  he  sells  have  expressed  their  satisfaction  in  a letter, 
copy  of  which  appears  in  the  appendix. 

Many  blind  people  have  had  years  of  musical  training  at  schools 

*See  Appendix  for  list  of  processes  successfully  performed  by  blind 
workers  in  Cleveland  factories. 
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for  the  blind  and  yet  are  unable  to  turn  their  ability  into  dollars  and 
cents.  The  Cleveland  Society  is  having  a number  of  young  men 
trained  in  ensemble  work  and  when  their  leader  decides  that  they 
are  ready  for  employment,  will  find  work  for  them  while  they  are 
establishing  a reputation,  hoping  that  eventually  they  will  be  able 
to  make  their  own  engagements. 

One  young  woman,  nearly  blind,  is  taking  training  in  story  tell- 
ing for  children  and  has  already  had  some  employment.  This  is 
a possible  field  for  blind  people  possessing  imagination  and  good 
powers  of  description. 

Recreation 

Every  one  will  agree  that  recreation  is  an  end  in  itself  and  a 
much  needed  one.  It  may  also  be  a means  to  an  end  and  this  is 
constantly  in  the  minds  of  those  who  arrange  the  social  events  for 
the  blind.  A happy  spirit  added  to  social  ease  is  a great  asset  to 
blind  or  sighted.  Afternoon  gatherings  are  given  by  the  Cleve- 
land Society  for  the  older  blind  women,  who  are  always  brought 
and  taken  home  in  automobiles.  A picnic  or  two,  with  athletic 
events,  delights  the  young  people  and  if  it  chance  to  be  near  the 
water,  many  who  are  swimmers  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  this  delightful  sport. 

Open  House  for  the  Blind  and  their  friends  is  enjoyed  the  first 
Sunday  afternoon  of  each  month  at  Grasselli  House.  A musical 
program  is  followed  by  light  refreshments  and  a social  hour.  Alany 
find  it  easier  to  secure  guides  on  Sunday  than  an  week  days,  so 
the  attendance  is  always  large,  the  people  coming  from  remote 
parts  of  the  city. 

The  Social  Service  Committee  gives  a chicken  dinner  to  the  men 
in  the  broom  shop  each  year  just  before  Christmas.  Appropriate 
music  is  one  feature  of  the  occasion,  the  men  joining  in  singing 
Christmas  carols. 


Story  telling 
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Blind  Relief 


The  Past  ^Masters  Association  of  the  i\Iasonic  Order  give  a large 
party  for  the  blind  every  June,  at  which  prizes  and  favors  are 
distributed.  The  chief  form  of  recreation  at  these  affairs  is  dancing, 
with  a musical  program  and  excellent  refreshments."^ 

Relief 

The  Society  for  the  Blind  is  not  a relief  giving  agency  but  refers 
those  needing  material  assistance  to  organizations  for  this  purpose. 
However,  certain  things  are  done  which  might  properly  be  in- 
cluded in  the  term  relief.  A special  fund — The  Sunshine  Fund — 
is  used  exclusively  for  supplying  special  needs  among  the  indigent 
blind.  Bedding  donated  to  the  Society  to  be  given  away  must  be 
dry  cleaned,  clothing  remodeled  before  distribution,  or  an  invalid 
chair  bought  for  a blind  woman.  Flowers  and  fruit  are  taken  to 
the  sick,  and  occasionally  small  garments  must  be  furnished  to  an 
expectant  mother.  During  1923,  ^50.96  was  expended  in  the  above 
and  many  other  ways.t 

The  day  before  Christmas  about  75  baskets  are  delivered  to  sick 
and  lonely  blind  individuals.  The  baskets  do  not  contain  dinners 
but  are  tilled  with  fruit,  jelly,  candy,  etc.,  and  are  attractively 
wrapped  in  white  paper  tied  with  red  and  green  and  with  a fragrant 
branch  of  balsam  on  top  of  each. 

Under  an  act  to  ‘‘Provide  for  the  Xeedy  Blind,' '*  the  indigent 
blind  of  the  state  are  granted  a cash  relief  if  they  meet  certain 
requirements  as  to  length  of  residence,  degree  of  blindness,  etc. 
Each  county  is  authorized  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  make 
these  payments  and  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
County  Commissioners.  The  Commissioners  of  Hamilton  and  Cuya- 
hoga counties,  (which  counties  contain  the  two  largest  cities  of 

*For  further  data  on  Recreation,  see  Social  Education,  page  9. 

Tpor  source  of  this  Fund,  see  Financial  Support,  page  24. 
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the  state,  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland)  each  employ  an  agent  who 
receives  applications,  makes  all  investigations,  and  lays  the  results 
before  the  Commissioners  for  their  decision.  The  relief  is  paid 
quarterly  and  may  not  exceed  $200  a year.  During  1923  there 
were  252  recipients  of  the  relief  in  Cuyahoga  County  and  the 
amount  paid  out  was  $40,156.25. 

Volunteer  Service 

Xo  description  of  work  for  the  blind  in  Cleveland  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  the  important  contribution  made  by 
the  volunteer  workers.  The  Executive  Board  is  composed  of  the 
officers  of  the  Society  and  the  heads  of  the  standing  committees. 
Meetings  are  held  for  an  hour  at  noon  twice  a month  and  all 
questions  confronting  the  organization  are  considered.  The  Execu- 
tive Board  conducts  all  general  business  of  the  Society  in  these 
regular  meetings  and  calls  occasional  meetings  of  the  Trustees 
when  necessity  demands. 

The  Social  Service  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Blind  was 
formed  in  1908  and  four  of  the  women  on  the  present  committee 
of  forty  members,  have  served  continuously  since  that  date.  There 
is  hardly  an  activity  of  the  Society  which  is  not  furthered  in  some 
way  by  members  of  this  committee.  They  take  charge  of  clubs 
and  social  affairs,  secure  and  contribute  motor  service,  serve  the 
refreshments  at  Open  House  and  special  entertainments,  solicit 
needed  furniture  and  clothing,  act  as  escorts  to  the  blind  to 
hospitals  and  also  to  places  of  amusement,  make  the  costumes  for 
plays,  paint  baskets  and  furniture  which  are  to  be  sold,  trim  hats, 
visit  the  sick  and  lonely,  supervise  the  upkeep  of  Grasselli  House 
and  grounds,  secure  tickets  for  distribution  among  the  blind,  solicit 
patronage  for  blind  tuners  and  salesmen,  conduct  sales  of  blind 
made  articles,  secure  speakers,  drill  the  blind  people  for  plays  and 
entertainments,  take  care  of  needed  publicity,  pack  and  deliver 
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The  Chorus  of  the  Optimist  Club  as  it  appeared  in  a recent  entertainment 


Christmas  baskets  and  are,  in  short,  one  of  the  most  valuable  groups 
of  volunteers  in  the  country.  The  whole  committee  meets  together 
once  a month  and  much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ance at  this  meeting,  as  knowledge  of  the  general  work  and  enthusi- 
asm for  the  cause  are  gained  in  this  way.  Sub-committees  meet  as 
often  as  necessary. 

Four  additional  committees  of  a similar  nature  have  been  organ- 
ized in  the  last  two  years.  One  is  a committee  of  Jewish  women 
who  are  doing  splendid  work  among  the  Jewish  blind  of  the  city. 
They  do  calling  and  in  some  instances  real  case  work,  as  their 
chairman  has  had  social  training.  i\Iuch  effort  is  put  on  to  young 
people  having  blind  parents,  the  committee  members  arranging  for 
High  School  or  Business  College  education,  supplying  needed  cloth- 
ing and  acting  as  a real  service  bureau.  This  committee  also  holds 
an  annual  sale  of  articles  made  all  over  the  state  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Two  other  groups  are  called  the  \\*est  Side  Committee  and  the 
Lakewood  Committee.  These  are  composed  of  women  in  sections 
far  removed  from  Grasselli  House  where  the  activities  of  the  Social 
Service  Committee  center.  In  time  they  will  do  for  the  blind  in 
their  vicinities  all  that  the  Social  Service  Committee  has  attempted 
to  do  for  the  entire  city.  At  present  the  new  committee  members 
are  doing  much  calling,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  blind  and 
rendering  them  many  services.  One  club  has  been  formed  and  a 
second  will  start  soon. 

The  latest  committee  to  be  formed  is  composed  of  twelve  colored 
women  of  fine  type,  who  carry  on  much  the  same  kind  of  work 
among  the  colored  blind  all  over  the  city.  They  have  already  given 
three  entertainments,  have  obtained  employment,  supplied  clothing 
and  organized  a bi-monthly  club  among  the  older  unemployed  blind 
colored  men. 
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The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Blind  meets  regu- 
larly with  all  those  volunteer  groups  and  aims  to  direct  their  energies 
into  the  most  useful  channels. 

Financial  Support 

Cleveland  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  country  to  federate 
its  charitable  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  in  order 
that  the  social  service  forces  of  the  city  might  function  most  ef- 
fectively. A money  raising  campaign  is  held  once  a year  and  from 
the  resulting  fund  the  budgets  of  the  federated  agencies  are  met. 
The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  has  a slowly  growing  endow- 
ment fund  which  on  July  1,  1924,  amounted  to  $24,764.12. 

The  income  from  this  is  used  for  current  expenses,  but  the  larger 
part  of  the  budget  is  supplied  from  the  Community  Fund. 

The  Sunshine  Fund  is  contributed  by  the  members  of  the  Social 
Service  Committee  and  by  other  interested  friends  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

Prevention  of  Blindness 

The  prevention  of  blindness  in  Cleveland  is  carried  on  under 
the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  Division  of  Health.  Eye  cases 
are  classified  in  two  groups.  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  (inflamed 
eyes  developing  within  14  days  after  birth)  and  Other  Eye  Cases 
in  patients  of  all  ages.  These  cases  are  cared  for  by  the  Division 
of  Health  nurses  as  part  of  a generalized  nursing  program. 

In  cooperation  with  private  physicians,  nurses  enter  the  homes 
to  give  prescribed  treatment  and  instruction.  They  likewise  cooper- 
ate with  all  dispensaries.  The  number  of  visits  made  by  the  nurse 
depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  case  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
family. 
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ophthalmia  cases  are  always  visited  the  same  day  as  reported 
that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  having  treatment  instituted  and  that 
urgent  cases  which  cannot  receive  adequate  care  in  the  home  may 
be  sent  to  the  hospital. 

The  State  Law,  passed  August,  1915,  requires  that  all  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  the  new  born  be  reported  to  the  Health 
Department  within  six  hours,  also  that  midwives  use  the  prophy- 
lactic provided  by  the  State  Department  of  Health,  which  is  Silver 
Nitrate,  one  percent.  This  solution  is  supplied  on  request  at  the 
Division  of  Health.  Copies  of  the  law  and  educational  literature 
are  constantly  being  distributed,  to  educate  midwives  and  the  public 
to  the  great  importance  of  preventive  eye  work.  In  cases  where 
the  law  has  not  been  complied  with,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
prosecute. 

New  cases  admitted  during  1923: 


Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  1,217 

Other  Eye  Cases 570 

Total  cases  carried  during  1923: 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  1,408 

Other  Eye  Cases 1,977 


Total  visits  made  by  nurses  to  eye  cases.  . .17,171 
No  blindness  resulted  in  1923  among  these  eye  cases. 
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Letters  from  Employers 

Pursuant  to  conversation  of  a few  days  ago  and  complying  with 
your  request,  we  are  only  too  happy  to  say  a word  in  favor  of  the 
two  blind  girls  in  our  employ.  They  have  been  with  us  for  about 
four  years,  Miss  O.  and  Miss  S.,  and  during  all  of  that  time  they 
have  been  faithful  to  duty,  and  at  no  time  have  we  been  given  cause 
to  regret  that  we  employed  them.  The  work  assigned  has  been 
done  properly  and  promptly.  We  have  been  given  ample  proof 
that  physical  blindness  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
handicapped  person  from  performing  useful  labor.  We  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  such  a deprivation  as  loss  of  eyesight  makes  one 
useless,  and  forget  that  often  times  such  an  one  develops  an  un- 
usually sensitive  touch  and  an  acute  reason. 

Respectfully  yours. 

The  Ohio  Boxboard  Company, 
(Signed)  Charles  Hackett,  Asst.  Treas. 


We  are  pleased  indeed  to  tell  you  about  our  experience  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  accomplished  in  this  office  by  Miss  H. 

About  two  years  ago  the  writer  was  approached  on  the  subject 
of  giving  Miss  H.  a chance  and  after  about  three  months  prepara- 
tion in  her  own  home  she  was  placed  upon  the  pay  roll  January  2, 
1923. 

Miss  H.’s  work  is  that  of  an  Ediphone  Operator  and  she  has  the 
ability,  when  things  are  rushing,  to  get  out  anywhere  from  six  to 
eight  cylinders  per  day.  This  is  generally  conceded  to  be  wonderful 
execution.  Unquestionably  there  are  limitations,  but  these  can  be 
reduced  to  a minimum  with  a slight  change  in  system  and  a con- 
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scientious  effort,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  employment, 
to  be  helpful  and  patient.  We  found,  however,  in  comparison  with 
other  employes  having  all  their  faculties  that  not  a great  deal  more 
time  was  expended  with  Miss  H.  from  the  teaching  standpoint. 

She  fits  in  as  well  on  other  work  such  as  folding  and  mailing  in 
the  Mailing  Department. 

We  have  been  agreeably  surprised  and  gratified  with  the  work 
she  has  done,  the  ability  she  has  displayed,  with  her  consistent  and 
constant  effort,  her  adaptability  for  difterent  phases  of  work  in  the 
office,  her  reliability  from  the  standpoint  of  attendance  and  her 
pleasing  disposition. 

Sincerely  yours. 

The  G.  E.  Coxkey  Company, 

(Signed)  F.  C.  Roemer, 

Sales  Department. 


In  accordance  with  your  request  of  yesterday,  I am  writing  you 
relative  to  Mr.  B.'s  success  in  our  plant. 

When  Mr.  B.  first  came  to  the  Morgan  Lithograph  Company, 
which  was  last  ^lay,  as  I recall  it.  I was  very  much  interested  to 
see  whether  or  not  he  would  make  good.  He  started  out  selling 
some  of  \\*m.  Edwards  Co.'s  products  and  from  that  time  on,  his 
business  has  increased  until  now,  he  is  making  a very  good  living. 
He  sells  all  kinds  of  candy,  cookies,  and  gum,  in  fact  everything 
in  the  confectionery  line,  including  pop,  P.O.C.  Xear  Beer,  Root 
Beer.  Four  Hundred,  Milk,  etc. 

He  is  very  much  pleased  with  his  work  from  all  I can  gather,  and 
I can  see  no  reason  why  men  in  his  circumstances  could  not  succeed 
as  well,  although  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  find  another  man  as 
good  and  efficient  as  'Mr.  B. 

We  are  very  glad  that  we  have  been  able  to  assist  you,  and  at 


Stand 

Keeping 
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Stand,  in  the  lobby  of  the  Morgan  Lithograph  Co.,  successfully  operated 

by  a totally  blind  man 


the  same  time,  assist  ourselves,  and  if  there  are  any  questions  that 
you  wish  to  ask,  I shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  have  you  take  the 
matter  up  further  with  me. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed)  George  W.  Morgan, 

Treasurer, 

The  Morgan  Lithograph  Company. 


Anton  Becka,  who  is  employed  by  the  Apex  Electrical  ]\Ianufac- 
turing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  a man  twenty-nine  years  old. 
A number  of  years  ago  he  was  afflicted  with  an  ailment  which 
destroyed  his  eye  sight  and  today  he  is  totally  blind. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  Becka,  by  persistence  has  learned  to 
operate  a number  of  the  intricate  machines  used  in  a manufacturing 
plant.  He  has  been  in  his  present  position  for  four  years  and  can 
operate  any  milling  machine  or  drill  press  up  to  two  spindles.  His 
work  is  accurate  and  the  speed  with  which  he  does  the  work  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  average  man  employed  on  such  machines. 

During  his  entire  period  of  employment  with  the  Apex  Elec- 
trical ^Manufacturing  Company  he  has  never  had  an  accident.  His 
fellow  workers  assist  him  to  a considerable  extent  in  moving  about 
the  shop  from  one  place  to  another.  His  brother-in-law  who  also 
works  for  the  same  Company  brings  him  to  his  work  and  takes 
him  home. 

One  of  the  very  commendable  things  that  shows  the  character  in 
him  is  the  fact  that  his  loss  of  sight  has  not  depressed  him.  He 
takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  can  turn  out  as  much  work  as  other 
men  in  spite  of  his  affliction. 

He  is  a very  fine  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
man  who  has  the  will  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  that  confront  him. 

Afex  Electrical  Manufacturing  Company. 


Factory 
Work  for 
Men 
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Factory  Work  Successfully  Performed  by  Cleveland  Blind, 

1913-1924 


Assembling : 

Arranging  carbon  brushes  on  trays 

Ball-bearing  cups  for  Ford  cars 

Chimneys  for  oil  stoves 

Compensator  switches 

Control  levers 

Controller  slates 

Door  bell  transformers 

Drive  flanges  and  shafts 

Generators 

Grease  cups 

Ground  wire  clamps 

Hot  air  boxes 

Junction  boxes 

Kelly  handle  bars 

Locks 

Pittman  rods 

Plug,  nut  and  bolt  in  oiler 
Radiator  parts 
Steering  gear 

Tension  studs  and  shuttles  for  sewing  machines 
Tools 

Trolleys  for  electric  cranes 
Vacuum  cleaner  parts 
Vacuum  gas  tanks 
Vibrator  spark  coils 
Wick  raisers  for  oil  stoves 
Wire  rope  clamps 
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Bench  work : 

Cleaning  castings 

Cleaning  lire  brick 

Clamping  wicks  in  metal  rings 

Counting  by  weight 

Creasing  boxes 

Cutting  and  skinning  cables 

Cigar  rolling 

Closing  box  ends  in  macaroni  factory 
Etching  electric  light  bulbs 
Filling  boxes  and  bottles 
Foiling  mints 
Folding  gauze 

Inspecting  separators  in  storage  battery  cells 
Labeling  boxes  and  bottles 
Making  hand-woven  hats 
Xutting  bolts  by  hand  and  machine 

Operating : 

Broaching  machine 

Centering  and  counter  sinking  machine 

Drill  press 

Grinding  machine 

Lathe  for  facing  brake  hubs 

Milling  machine,  power  and  hand 

Xut  facing  machine 

Polishing  machine 

Porter-Cable  lathe 

Punch  press 

Shaving  bolts 

Single-spindle  and  multiple-spindle  drill  presses 
Spot  welding  machine 
Stamping  machine 
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Members  of  the  Criterion  Club  listening  to  a humorous  story  over  the  radio 


Tapping  machine 

\\  arner  & Swasey  hand  screw  machine 
Warner  & Swasey  turret  lathe 
Packing : 

Electric  light  bulbs 
Heel  plates 
Radio  outfits 
Tools 

Packing  and  sorting  metal  stampings 

Paint  mixing 

Setting  up  cartons 

Splitting  mica  for  condensers 

Stacking : 

Laminations 

Commutators 

Straightening  wire  brushes 

Taping : 

Field  coils 

High-speed  magneto  coils 
Open  armature  coils 
Shunt  coils 
Stator  coils 

\\  rapping  and  packing  ; 

Butter 

Candy 
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Present  Occupations  of  Cleveland  Blind 


Totally  Blind  Partially  Blind  Total 


Amateur  Dramatics  

Women 

1 

Men  Women  Men 
1 

2 

Attorney 

1 

1 

Bird  raiser  

. 1 

• • • • • • 

1 

Broom  makers 

9 ..  9 

18 

Chef  . . 

1 

1 

Cigar  maker  

1 

1 

Dictaphone  operators  

. 5 

. . 

5 

Draymen 

2 

2 

Elevator  operator  

1 

1 

Executive 

1 

1 

Factory 

• . • • • • 

30 

Assembling  armatures  and  field 
cores  

1 

Counting,  packing  washers 

1 

Sealing  macaroni  box  ends 

1 

Packing  electric  light  bulbs 

1 

General 

2 

Assembling  battery  parts  and  trim 
ming  castings 

1 ..  .. 

Nutting  bolts  

6 . . 5 

Threader  machine  

1 

Drill  press  operators  

2 

Shaving  bolts  

1 

Assembly 

1 

Cleaning  furnaces  

1 

Packing  collars  

1 

Cleaning  brick  

1 

Bending  boxes  

. 2 

1 1 

Insurance  

. 1 

1 1 

3 

Massage 

1 

1 

Musicians 

9 

Composers 

3 

. . 

Orchestra 

4 ..  1 

• • 

Professional  singer  

1 

• . 

Newspapers 

6 ..  4 

10 
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Nursemaids  in  day  nursery. . . . 

Totally  Blind 
Women  Men 

Partially  Blind 
Women  Men 

1 

Total 

1 

Odd  jobs  

1 

9 

10 

Office  . 

• • 

1 

1 

Poultry  raiser  

. * 

1 

1 

Salesmen  

• • 

• 

27 

Brooms 

5 

2 

• • 

Coal 

1 

, 

Electric  supplies  

* 

1 

Electric  vibrators  

. 

1 

Embroideries  

, 

1 

, , 

Extracts 

2 

2 

Ice  blankets  

1 

Janitor  supplies 

1 

Knit  underwear 

1 

Notions 

4 

2 

Provisions 

1 

Theatrical  make-up  

1 

Toilet  articles  

1 

Shoe  shiner  

1 

1 

Stereotyper  

1 

. . 

1 

Storekeepers  

. . 

6 

Baskets  and  flowers 

1 

. . 

Candy  and  cigar  stand  

. . 

1 

Factory  stand  

1 

. . 

Grocery  store  

. . 

1 

- . 

Paper  and  general  

. . 

1 

Tools  and  supplies  

, . 

1 

Teachers 

, . 

5 

Music 

3 

1 

, . 

Weaving  and  basketry  

. . 

1 

. . 

Tuners  

9 

5 

14 

Undertaker  . 

1 

1 

White  Wing 

1 

1 

Total 

14 

75 

8 

58 

155 
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Summary 


The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  is  interested  in  all  problems 
which  in  any  way  involve  blind  people,  and  it  cooperates  with  the 
following  agencies  responsible  for  various  phases  of  the  w'ork : 

The  Department  for  the  Blind  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  reports  that  the  number  of  blind  pupils  in  proportion 
to  the  school  enrollment  has  steadily  decreased,  thus  show- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  preventive  measures  in  infancy  and 
childhood.  Thirty-six  blind  pupils  are  now  receiving  an 
education  in  every  way  equivalent  to  that  of  the  seeing  boy 
or  girl. 

The  Department  for  the  Blind  in  the  Public  Library  which 
circulates  its  2,500  volumes  among  readers  not  only  in  the 
city  but  in  the  state. 

The  Relief  for  Indigent  Blind  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  which  in  1923  paid  $40,- 
126.00  tO'  252  recipients. 

The  Howe  Publishing  Society  which  prints  the  best  litera- 
ture in  Revised  Braille. 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness  work  of  the  City  Board  of 
Health,  which  follows  up  all  eye  cases,  distributes  educational 
literature  and  copies  of  the  law  requiring  reports  of  Ophthal- 
mia within  six  hours,  prosecutes  where  the  law  has  not  been 
complied  with  and  has  certain  supervision  over  the  midwives 
of  the  city.  No  case  of  blindness  resulted  in  patients  cared 
for  in  1924. 
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In  addition  to  assistance  and  cooperation  given  to  these  agencies 
the  Society  for  the  Blind  is  directly  responsible  for  the  following: 

Maintaining  a register  of  all  the  blind  in  Cleveland  with 
the  causes  of  blindness  in  each  instance. 

Furnishing  certain  education  and  training  to  adult  blind 
persons. 

Educating  the  families  of  the  blind  to  take  a helpful  atti- 
tude and  the  public  to  give  the  blind  an  opportunity  to  be 
tried  on  their  merits. 

Providing  needed  recreation. 

Serving  as  an  employment  bureau. 

Acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  blind. 

Conducting  a broom  shop  for  the  employment  of  blind 
men. 

Assisting  in  securing  patronage  for  blind  piano  tuners  and 
others  who  are  selling  either  their  wares  or  their  services. 

Giving  certain  relief,  limited  in  quantity  and  kind. 

Directing  the  work  of  trained  volunteers  whose  services 
are  of  inestimable  value. 
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